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FroR those of us who are keenly concerned as to the 

future of artistic attainment and artistic appreciation 
among our people there is perhaps no more encouraging 
sign of the times than the frequent evidences of an earnest, 
and, as I believe, increasingly sincere desire to know more 
of art and to penetrate what to some still seems the Mys- 
tery of Beauty. Everywhere associations for the study or 
advancement of the fine arts are springing up, and the de- 
mand for trained teachers is constantly on the increase. 
There is indeed something almost pathetic in this eager- 
ness for guidance—an eagerness which unfortunately 
sometimes follows in mistaken paths; for though the de- 
sire to learn, the desire to advance, is evident enough, 
leaders of real insight, adequately trained for their task, 
are difficult to find. As so often happens, in the varied 
fields of human endeavors “the harvest truly is plenteous, 
but the laborers are few.” 

The spontaneity of this movement is one of its most en- 
couraging features, and should prove an earnest of its per- 
manence and success. As the result of this spontaneous 
demand, classes, privately supported, were formed at the 
Museum of Fine Arts. Simmons College later undertook 
these classes, and finally a committee, on the Utilization of 
Museums of Art by Schools and Colleges, was formed, with 
the purpose of still further organizing and strengthening 
the movement. 

The purpose which this committee has in view is clearly 
stated in its title: to encourage the utilization by schools 


1 Lecture delivered before the Committee on the Utilization of the Museum 
by Schools and Colleges; reprinted from the New England Magazine, 1908, 
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and colleges of the rich resources of our museums of fine 
art — especially, of course, of the greatest collection of our 
neighborhood, the Museum of Fine Arts of Boston; but 
including also, not only the other museums of the Metro- 
politan District (the collections, for instance, of the Boston 
Public Library and the several collections of art treasures 
of Harvard University), but generally throughout New 
England — ultimately throughout the country — we hope 
that this movement will lead to a more vital use, especially 
in connection with the schools, of the resources of mu- 
seums of fine art, wherever located. 

The immediate purpose of the committee rests, however, 
on a purpose and a belief which go deeper: the purpose, 
namely, to affect, if it be possible, through the schools the 
taste of the rising generation; to awaken in the children, 
who will presently be the active public, a keener apprecia- 
tion, a more vital and truer love, for the higher forms of 
beauty; the belief that this awakened love of beauty will 
make their lives richer, their characters finer, and thus 
cause them to make their country more beautiful and still 
more worthy of their devotion. 

The committee believes that its underlying purpose may 
best be furthered by bringing about a closer relationship 
between the schools and the museums, helping the mu- 
seums more completely to fulfil their function; the schools 
to make use of the opportunities presented to them. But 
first I wish to consider with you the broader and deeper 
question which underlies the policy we are suggesting; 
namely, “What can the schools do to advance the appre- 
ciation of art?” and having considered this general ques- 
tion, we shall, I think, be able to see more clearly how the 
museums may contribute to this purpose: how best to 
make use of their resources to this end. 

Before directly attacking this question it will be neces- 
sary for us to examine somewhat narrowly the environ- 
ment in the midst of which we work. As teachers, in order 
to make our teaching effective, we must know as clearly as 
may be the conditions which we have to meet. We must, 
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especially, appreciate as precisely as possible the difficulties 
to be overcome; we must know the nature of the obstruc- 
tions that block our onward road, that we may remove or 
circumvent them. We must be able to discontinue the 
discouragements we are sure to meet, lest we lose hope and 
courage. As teachers I need hardly tell you this; still less 
that we must further consider carefully the nature of the 
child’s mind, his interests and prejudices at different stages 
of his advancement. If we are to reach him and affect 
him we can do so only through his sympathies. 

In the first place, then, before asking what the schools 
can do to advance an appreciation of art, let us ask how it 
is that we come to be asking this question at all. I doubt 
whether until the nineteenth century such a question was 
ever asked during the whole course of development of the 
world’s civilization. How comes it that we find it neces- 
sary now to take earnest steps for the advancement of art? 
The very question we are asking, the very movement we 
are engaged in, is a confession that art is, if not in a dying, 
at least in a very sickly condition. As we look about us we 
shall be forced still further to confess that most people in 
the community are perfectly content with this condition; 
it is only the minority of us (an increasing minority, I am 
happy to think) that are disturbed and restless. Even 
many who are not quite content are still unwilling to make 
sacrifices in the cause of Beauty, though here again there 
are signs of awakening. Quite recently in the laying-out of 
some of our cities, private interests and mere considerations 
of material profit have had to give way to the public de- 
mand for beauty. But it still remains true that probably 
at no time and place in the world’s history was so much 
prosperity and comfort combined with so much unutterable 
ugliness — for the most part smug, contented ugliness. 

How comes it — again we ask — that, with all our civili- 
zation and prosperity and the mechanical skill of which we 
are so proud, we have so little of beauty in the things we 
make; that the fine arts are in such a state of decline? The 
question is obviously too large to enter upon here with any 
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fullness. Some answer, however, we are bound to make, 
for a true answer to this question will help us in the task 
before us, though such an answer is needed especially by 
those of us who are engaged in teaching any branch of the 
fine arts with a view to productive effort. The causes are 
of course manifold and complicated. Briefly, I think we 
may say that our present situation is the result primarily of 
that break with tradition which began with the Renais- 
sance, which, first affecting architecture, as time went on 
affected more and more all the handicrafts which are de- 
pendent upon architecture and so destroyed by slow de- 
grees the soil, the atmosphere, the environment which is 
essential to the production of great results in the arts of 
design. Since the Renaissance there has been great pro- 
duction at times, but it has been — and increasingly — 
sporadic and occasional. In a broad view, since the Ren- 
aissance there have been gradual decline and diminishing 
artistic power and artistic appreciation down to our own 
day. Simultaneously with this change came another 
which, productive of wonderful and beneficial results in 
other directions, has been detrimental to artistic develop- 
ment. The great awakening of the Renaissance resulted in 
turning the activities of humanity more and more away 
from the arts of design, and guided them into other fields. 
The centuries since that great time have more and more 
become coldly intellectual rather than emotional. This 
was already to some extent the case with the seventeenth 
century; still more so with the eighteenth. Not only is 
such an atmosphere in itself unfavorable to great produc- 
tion in the arts of design, but it has led the greatest intel- 
lects of the time to turn their powers into other channels. 
Thus from a variety of causes we have been led in the nine- 
teenth century to an astonishing scientific and industrial 
development. The spirit of enquiry and analysis, the 
scientific research, the wondrous inventions that have re- 
sulted from it, the mechanical development with its ac- 
companying mechanical ideals, the industrial organization, 
the subdivision of labor, the very prosperity that has 
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resulted, the sudden diffusion of well-being among the un- 
educated — all these things have been adverse to the de- 
velopment of the fine arts of design. I do not wish to be 
understood as implying that the fine arts are undemocrat- 
ic: they are essentially democratic, in that they demand 
for their best results that the people as a whole shall be 
sensitive to them, shall be keenly interested in them, shall 
to a very large extent be in one way or another occupied 
with them. But our industrial and scientific development 
has turned our people away from all this beauty. We have 
a community which on the one hand is coldly intellectual 
and on the other extremely crude. Mechanical and ma- 
chine-manufacturing occupations are not the soil out of 
which spring great artists, nor do the newly-rich make 
good patrons of art. 

In addition to these conditions which to a greater or less 
extent affect all modern communities, we find in our own 
country all these conditions exaggerated. Our rapid mate- 
rial expansion has engrossed our energies and led us away 
from the things of the spirit; led us away even from our 
own earlier and nobler ideals to merely material and grossly 
utilitarian preoccupations. 

In education, the tendency to force into the schools a 
merely practical and utilitarian training is at least as much 
in evidence as the movement toward a more generous en- 
largement of the mind of the pupil. Too much attention is 
often given to training merely in order to earn a livelihood 
without thought of giving the child a capacity, in any noble 
or uplifting way, to enjoy the livelihood when it is earned. I 
know no more pathetic figure than that of the rich man who 
from lack of early education is without resources save of 
vulgar enjoyment in the further piling up of useless wealth. 
Surely — as Mr. Wm. Winter has said in the preface to his 
““Gray Days and Gold” — “The supreme need of this age 
in America is a practical conviction that progress does not 
consist in material prosperity, but in spiritual advance- 
ment. Utility has long been exclusively worshipped. The 
welfare of the future lies in the worship of Beauty.” 
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But, further, if with regard to development in the true 
arts Europe suffers from the break with tradition, still 
more are we, by our very situation, cut off from the past 
and its rich artistic inheritance. This break with the past, 
which results from our situation, is unfortunately empha- 
sized by the unreasonable way in which history is taught 
to our schoolchildren, who are too apt to get the impression 
that the world began in 1492 and that nothing in particular 
happened until 1620. And yet perhaps no people stands in 
such great need of the right kind of historical study in order 
to understand its own past that it may rightly use its pres- 
ent. And here our art museums come in to help us fill the 
gap. They are more essential to our development than are 
museums of art to artistic development in Europe; and the 
increasing richness of our collections brings to our doors 
beauty of the highest value, full of delight and stimulus 
and suggestion. We need to bring this valuable material 
into close touch with the lives of the people. We need to 
show them how it may be enjoyed, how it may serve as the 
inspiration for production of our own, and that works of art 
are not to be regarded as objects of idle curiosity. 

It is well indeed to remember that in the great epochs of 
art there were no art museums. In those days, in the house, 
in the public buildings, in the street, were the works of art 
to be seen and enjoyed of all. It is only now, when art has 
all but left us, that we are gathering its smallest relics into 
storehouses, lest we lose it altogether. It is worth remem- 
bering also that in the great periods of the past the art by 
which the people were surrounded was all their own: their 
own or that of their immediate forbears. It was all sub- 
stantially of one character, of one style. Contrast this 
simplicity with the complexity and confusion of our artistic 
inheritance such as it is. All styles, all epochs, are brought 
together in our museums, and presented to us in pho- 
tographs. How are we to use all this heterogeneous ma- 
terial? The only way, it seems to me, is first through 
historical study, then through analysis and criticism. The 
forms will be misunderstood except in so far as we grasp 
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the spirit that gave rise to them, and the variety becomes 
confusion unless we are able to analyze its elements and 
discern the common underlying principles. The dangers 
and the difficulties of such a process are numerous, but in 
our circumstances it is the best if not the only road to any 
ordered development. 

Our condition is altogether anomalous and exceptional, 
and demands methods adapted to this condition. It has 
long seemed to me that, having lost tradition, the art of the 
future is only to be built up through scholarship — not the 
scholarship mainly concerned with the discovery or mar- 
shalling of facts or the discussion of philosophic concep- 
tions; but the scholarship which shall penetrate for us the 
spirit of the past and show the relations between that spirit 
and its artistic attainment; the scholarship which shall 
analyze for us the great works of art of all time and, by 
showing us the fundamental principles which perhaps un- 
consciously guided their production, enable us to use these 
principles as a basis for further advance. As Matthew 
Arnold has said with regard to literature, “For the pro- 
duction of a master-work two powers must concur: the 
power of the man and the power of the moment.” The 
gift of genius “‘lies in the faculty of being happily inspired 
by a certain intellectual and spiritual atmosphere, by a 
certain order of ideas, when it finds them, —‘of ideas cur- 
rent at the time, not merely accessible at the time,’ — of 
dealing divinely with these ideas, presenting them in the 
most effective and attractive combinations; making beau- 
tiful works with them, in short. But it must have the at- 
mosphere, it must find itself amidst the order of ideas in 
order to work freely.” 

It is for us to endeavor to create this atmosphere, and I. 
have attempted to give reasons for believing that under 
existing conditions the arts of design must look in the first 
place to criticism and analysis, which, again to quote 
Arnold, “‘tends at last to make an intellectual situation 
of which the creative power can profitably avail itself.” 

I trust these considerations will enable us to see how it is 


that we come to be asking, “‘ What can be done to advance 
the appreciation of art?” And it is an encouraging sign 
that we are more and more earnestly asking this question. 
We begin to see, I hope, also in what direction we must in 
the first place look for answer to our question. But while 
calling criticism to our aid, we need to be carefully on our 
guard against some of its vagaries. It is another of the 
difficulties of the situation which we have to meet that 
there is much superficial and mistaken criticism, and that 
the false and the true are often intermingled. If we are to 
get any value from art criticism we must cultivate our own 
sense of beauty, we must learn to discriminate for our- 
selves, we must in the end make our own judgments, if they 
are to have any value whatever either for ourselves or for 
others. 

I have said that there is much that is encouraging in the 
increasing interest in art — and I have no desire to be- 
little or detract from this encouragement; but candor 
compels us to confess that much of this apparent interest 
has very little real basis. There is very much talk about 
art but very little art. There is indeed altogether too 
much talk about art unaccompanied by serious study of 
the objects of art themselves. Nothing could be more 
utterly futile, so far as any question of artistic develop- 
ment is concerned, than talk about art except in the pres- 
ence of the objects or of good illustrations of them. The 
arts of design are to be appreciated only through sight, not 
through words merely; and if just now — somewhat to 
my dismay — I find myself adding to this talk about art, 
it is in the hope that words will be followed by the study of 
the objects. Even with regard to criticism of the highest 
value, there is too much tendency — at least among the 
readers — to substitute merely literary ideas about art for 
art itself: to imagine, for instance, that we are appreciat- 
ing a painting, when perhaps our appreciation is really of a 
beautiful piece of writing about a painting. This is some- 
thing that teachers need especially to guard against for 
themselves and for their pupils: not to substitute a literary 
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conception, still less a literary formula, for appreciation of the 
work of art itself. 

It should be an obvious consideration that to appreciate 
a work of architecture, sculpture, or painting we must first 
learn to see truly: to be sensitive to impressions of form 
and color; and yet so far as any real insight into beauty is 
concerned most of our people go through the world un- 
seeing: blind. 

Moreover, in calling criticism to our aid we need to re- 
member, as Walter Pater has said, that “beauty is rela- 
tive; and the definition of it becomes unmeaning and use- 
less in proportion to its abstractness. To define beauty, 
not in the most abstract, but in the most concrete terms 
possible; to find not a universal formula for it, but the 
formula which expresses most adequately this or that 
special manifestation or it, is the aim of the true student of 
eesthetics.”” — “‘What is this song or picture to me? What 
effect does it produce on me? Does it give me pleasure? 
and if so, what sort or degree of pleasure? How is my 
nature modified by its presence and under its influence?” 
If we frankly ask and answer these questions, we shall at 
least avoid one of the most baneful of dangers: the pre- 
tence of an appreciation or feeling which does not exist. 
None are more quick than children to feel and to be re- 
pelled by such pretence. And in dealing with children it is 
especially important that our instruction shall be definite, 
concrete, as well as sincere; that it shall deal chiefly, not 
with an abstract definition of principles, but with their 
concrete application to particular objects. The vitally 
important thing is to help the child, in such ways as he is 
capable of, to feel the beauty of the particular natural ob- 
ject or the particular work of art under discussion. 

Even with the object before us we need to be sure that 
we treat of it in such a way as to stimulate and not to chill 
the sense of beauty in the child. As Professor Norton has 
so well put it: “‘The difficulties in the use for instruction of 
a collection of works of art of ancient or modern times are 
such as to require from the teacher, not merely a special 
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discipline, but special qualities of perception and intelli- 
gence. The right lessons to be drawn from the fine arts are 
in many respects the same and closely analogous to those 
which are to be drawn from the study of poetry in litera- 
ture. What gives the essential value to a work of either 
fine arts or literature is the poetic element embodied in it: 
the element, that is, which makes it an object of beauty, 
whether of form or color or words. Now the risk of study 
in a museum is that, instead of leading to the perception of 
beauty, the highest object it can have, it is too generally 
directed to merely scientific ends; that is, to the attain- 
ment of knowledge about the object, instead of to the per- 
ception and appreciation of that which makes the object 
in itself precious or interesting.” And again, “in the study 
of the fine arts, however pursued, it must be remembered 
that the end is not the accumulation of facts, but the cul- 
tivation of the poetic imagination and the sense of beauty.” 

I have spoken of the danger of mistaking a literary 
interest for interest in the arts of form and color; of sub- 
stituting literary ideas for ideas of form. But there is an- 
other danger against which we must be on our guard 
which has arisen out of the natural reaction against this 
merely literary view of art. As a protest against merely 
literary conceptions of painting, especially in mistaking an 
interest in the mere story of a picture for interest in its 
artistic beauty, the misleading cry is raised of “Art for 
Art’s sake.” We are not, we are told, to think at all of the 
subject of a picture, or of the relation between the subject 
and its expression; we are to consider arrangements of 
form and color merely in themselves. It is as if in poetry 
we were asked to content ourselves merely with harmo- 
nious metre, with an agreeable flow and swing of the verse, 
with the sonorous juxtaposition of words without any vital 
thought. In poetry we call this bombast; it is equally 
obnoxious in painting. It is great thought expressed 
in beautiful form which makes poetry, and not the one 
without the other; and it is great thought (of a some- 
what different nature) which, expressed in splendid com- 
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positions of color and shape and light and shade, makes 
great painting. Would Tintoretto’s great painting of “Par- 
adise,” or Leonardo’s of “The Last Supper,” or Michel- 
angelo’s story of the Creation, be just as great if they were 
merely splendid arrangements of form and color? It is to 
be observed that this cry of “Art for Art’s sake”’ is usually 
applied only to painting. If the notion had any value it 
should be equally applicable to all the fine arts — to 
poetry, for instance, as well as to painting; for nothing 
becomes clearer, as critical analysis is pushed farther, than 
the fact that the fundamental principles are the same in all 
the fine arts: in literature, music, architecture, painting, 
and sculpture. It is only in the application of these prin- 
ciples to the widely differing materials with which these 
arts deal that we find differences. It is the thought or feel- 
ing and its expression — the one growing out of the other 
— which make the great work of art. If we are fully to 
appreciate a painting, for instance, we must perceive the 
beauty of its color and its form, its delicate gradations and 
juxtapositions of light and shade, both in themselves and 
in their relation to the thought which they express, whether 
that thought be a great imaginative and philosophic con- 
ception like the Paradise or the sentiment of an autumn 
day. Great art never has existed, never will exist, except 
as a means of expression. Its glory is that it is not alto- 
gether independent. The whole history of art shows 
clearly that wherever artists have concentrated attention 
on the method of expression to the neglect of the thing to 
be expressed, on the merely sensuous beauties to the ex- 
clusion of intellectual relations, on the outward form rather 
than on the inward thought; whenever they have taken 
the shallow technical view, art has rapidly become trivial 
and has declined, the very form itself suffering decay as if 
for lack of an inward soul. 

In what I have said thus far I have spoken with the 
teacher chiefly in mind. I have pointed out some of the 
difficulties we have to encounter and I trust have already 
to some extent indicated in what ways these difficulties 
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may be met. I have tried to show why it is so essential to 
us in these days, on account of our broken tradition, on 
account of the complexity and confusion of our resources, 
to call to our aid historical study and careful, critical analy- 
sis. I hope I have shown also that it is essential that this 
criticism should deal directly with concrete examples, with 
the works of art themselves; that it should be constructive 
rather than destructive; that its object should be to help 
us to realize the beauty, the poetry, of such great works as 
may fortunately come within the range of our study: to 
learn to appreciate the works of art for ourselves, not 
merely to become familiar with facts or opinions about 
them. It is clear that the teacher will be able to communi- 
cate only what he has possessed himself of —I am in- 
clined to say only what thoroughly possesses him. 

Let us now look at the other side of this question and see 
what can be done to affect the child: to help him in de- 
veloping the sense of beauty. Let us return to the ques- 
tion with which we began: ‘What may the schools do to 
advance the appreciation of art?” 

Here it seems to me that the very characteristics of 
childhood will come to our aid if wisely taken advantage of. 
Most children are naturally sensitive to the simpler kinds 
of beauty, especially the beauty of natural forms. They 
are fond of color, and quite small children will enjoy mak- 
ing color arrangements of any kind. They are especially 
fond of flowers and especially of all forms of animal life, 
and are quickly responsive when their beauty is pointed 
out to them. Boys, it is true, are sometimes apt to get the 
queer idea that it is unmanly to care for beautiful things, 
and they will often carefully hide their real feeling for 
beauty, as if they were somewhat ashamed of it. But this 
attitude is, after all, not difficult to overecome—especially 
if it is quickly assumed that of course they do care. I am 
glad to believe that this simple love of beauty is generally 
encouraged in our schools, and much more than formerly, 
and it has seemed to me that this has tended to an im- 
provement in manners. I have no doubt, however, that by 
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giving thought to the matter teachers might in countless 
ways do more than is now done, and might help in preserv- 
ing this infantile love of nature, which is too apt to be lost 
or covered up and smothered as the child grows older. It 
was Emerson who said, “‘ The lover of nature is he who has 
retained the spirit of infancy even into the era of man- 
hood.” The fundamental thing is, I believe, to surround 
the child with objects of beauty which are not beyond his 
capacity to appreciate, and gradually to lead him on to 
wider views and deeper appreciation. Beginning with his 
simple love of natural form, cultivating and expanding his 
sense of beauty in nature, we may gradually lead him to 
that appreciation of beauty in art, and he will then find his 
joy in natural beauty wonderfully deepened. 

T have said so much with regard to the value of criticism 
and analysis to the teacher, to the older, serious student of 
art, that I ought — lest I be misunderstood — to say as 
strongly as I can that all this has in my opinion absolutely 
no place in the school. Criticism and analysis is not only 
valueless to children; it is likely to be repellent, and so 
harmful. They have not until they are close to adult years 
reached the stage of mental development when such criti- 
cism can have any vital significance for them. Any appar- 
ent success which may follow such methods in teaching 
children, whether in the study of literature or of painting or 
architecture, is sure to be misleading. It is likely to in- 
volve a lack of sincerity on the part of the child, and to lead 
to that most deadening thing, the pretence of an apprecia- 
tion that does not exist. Let us bear in mind always that 
our object is to help the child to develop and enlarge that 
sense of beauty which is his, to sharpen his powers of ob- 
servation, to stimulate his imagination, to help him to feel 
beauty for himself. A teacher sensitively alive to this fun- 
damental purpose will be carefully watchful not to impose 
his own opinion and feeling on the child; above all, he will 
avoid giving the child the impression that he ought to like 
such and such things. If he show a liking for that which is 
inferior or in bad taste, show him something better: see if 
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he cannot be led to prefer the better thing. Guide him, 
influence him, in the right direction; but be sure you leave 
him in perfect freedom to think his own thoughts, to have 
his own feelings, and to like or dislike without interference. 
Tam firmly convinced that sophistication warps the child’s 
mind away from beauty, never toward it; and that if al- 
lowed to develop naturally and wholesomely he will gener- 
ally find his own way toward such appreciation of beauty 
as his capacities make him capable of. The important 
thing is that at each stage of the child’s development his 
love of beauty shall have worthy objects within reach on 
which it can exercise itself. As in the case of every other 
faculty, the power of appreciation of beauty grows by what 
it feeds on. ; 

It seems to me therefore of the utmost importance that 
the child’s immediate surroundings in the school should be 
beautiful and should be such as to stimulate his imagina- 
tion. In the first place, the school building itself should be 
beautiful. The child spends more waking hours in and 
about the school than anywhere else, and the building and 
its surroundings are always remembered. Association 
plays so large a part in our likes and dislikes that it is im- 
portant that the child’s pleasantest associations should be 
with beautiful things. Here, of course, the simple and 
ordered beauty of the home is of prime importance. But 
this we can directly affect, in the first instance, only each 
one individually for himself. We may perhaps, however, 
by degrees be able to affect the home through the school. 
By cultivating in the child the love of simple beauty we 
shall find that by degrees the homes are affected. As soon 
as people really begin to take thought with regard to 
beauty much is-already accomplished. The adoption of 
William Morris’s rule, “Have nothing in your houses that 
you do not either know to be useful or believe to be beauti- 
ful,” would send quantities of useless bric-a-brac and ugly 
so-called ornaments to the rubbish-heap. Our houses 
themselves — those of the well-to-do quite as often as of 
the poor — are so ugly that they are a constant injury to 
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the child’s sense of beauty. In spite of the great improve- 
ment in our domestic architecture there are still built in 
our suburbs streets upon streets of houses vulgarly osten- 
tatious, painfully distorted, and fantastically theatrical, 
without simplicity, without dignity, without beauty, and 
without any real homelike quality. It is impossible that 
children living in the midst of such surroundings should 
remain unaffected by them; hardly possible that in such 
surroundings any real sense of beauty should survive. Yet 
this deadly ugliness is encouraged by many of the popular 
magazines devoted to house-building. Fortunately, of 
late, magazines of a different type have sprung up, and are 
doing most praiseworthy work in cultivating right ideals of 
home-building and in showing what excellent domestic 
architecture large and small is really being done in different 
parts of our own country, besides publishing also from time 
to time good examples of English work old and new. 

As the influence of these magazines is considerable, it 
seems worth while to name some of the more excellent. I 
should mention especially as deserving of recognition, the 
Philadelphia publication House and Garden; a magazine 
published here in Boston, Indoors and Out; and in this 
connection I might mention also The Garden Magazine and 
Country Life in America, which are of value especially as 
cultivating a love of flowers and gardens. The growing 
interest in gardens is one of the encouraging signs on the 
horizon. As Bacon has said, a garden “ is the purest of 
human pleasures. It is the greatest refreshment to the 
spirits of man, without which buildings and palaces are 
but gross handiworks.’’ Every school ought to have, be- 
sides its playgrounds, its beautiful school-garden, in which 
the children should be encouraged to take an interest. 
Such a garden might become a refining influence which 
would affect their whole lives. 

Next to nature, I believe children are most easily inter- 
ested in each other’s homes. The growing custom of hang- 
ing in our schoolrooms large photographs of great works of 
art, of sculpture, painting, and architecture, is most help- 
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ful. Familiarity with representations of these great things 
cannot fail of its influence on the child’s mind. It is one of 
the readiest and one of the most effective means of helping 
to make the child’s immediate surroundings in the school 
beautiful. But among these I should like to see pictures of 
simpler things which will come nearer to the child’s life — 
especially photographs of beautiful homes. And, besides 
these pictures on the walls, I should be glad to see in our 
schools some of the periodicals I have mentioned, and 
above all the English magazine Country Life, which the 
children would be sure to enjoy, and from which they 
would gain much. The child will be interested to see 
where other children live, and he will gradually appreciate 
that a home, no larger nor more elaborate than his own, 
may be a wonderfully beautiful place. Nor am I in the 
least afraid of breeding a spirit of discontent. The beauty 
of these pictures in the schoolroom will add to the child’s 
happiness, and if, in the end, as he grows older, it leads to a 
feeling of discontent with his surroundings as he find them, 
this should be the beginning of better things. A spirit of 
noble discontent is what the community most needs. 

It will be clear, I think, from what I have said already, 
that it seems to me that children, younger children at any 
rate, are best helped toward a fuller appreciation of beauty, 
not by direct instruction, but incidentally and indirectly. 
Whatever brings beautiful things under their direct notice, 
whatever in any way adds interest for them to any beauti- 
ful thing, is so much gain. As they are likely to be inter- 
ested in homes that have particular associations, I would, 
in selecting photographs to be hung in the schoolroom, 
choose especially such as were connected with the lives of 
great men in whom the children are likely to be interested. 
Mount Vernon, Ann Hathaway’s cottage, Wordsworth’s 
house in the English Lakes, the Longfellow house, the Old 
Manse at Concord, the Wayside Inn at Sudbury are 
among the houses that at once occur to one’s mind in this 
connection. Then some of the larger historic houses might 
be included, and the delight of the boys in everything 
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military, in knights and tournaments and sieges, might be 
gratified by one or two photographs of the fine old castles, 
especially of such as have notable historic associations. 

The teaching of history affords a most important means 
of bringing the child into contact with works of art, and in 
a way most likely to interest him. To see the works which 
have been wrought by men of the epochs under considera- 
tion; to become familiar with their costumes and their 
handicrafts, with their houses, their castles, their temples, 
or their cathedrals; to see statues or paintings which rep- 
resent the men of the time will make the study of history 
in itself more vital and more interesting, and will at the 
same time bring the child in contact with great works of 
art, and in such a way as will be most likely to quicken his 
imagination. For the sake of stimulating an interest in 
form and color I should be glad if good illustrations of his- 
toric events and costumes could be introduced into the 
schools. I have in mind such illustrations as those of 
Boutet de Monvel, that most charming illustrator of chil- 
dren’s books, whose pictures of the story of Joan of Arc are 
familiar. The series of illustrations of English history by 
James Doyle, which were published in 1863, is another 
example: a series which might to great advantage be re- 
published. Perhaps I may be permitted to say that this is 
a book of which I speak from personal experience, for it 
delighted my own boyhood and is now being enjoyed by 
my children. Such illustrations mounted on cards to be 
hung in the schoolroom would (with their additional at- 
traction of color) add point and value for the children to 
the photographs of great buildings or great pictures con- 
nected with historic events. Such things would perhaps 
serve also to turn the children’s minds away from the bane- 
ful influence of the Sunday illustrated papers, which are 
doing so much to vitiate taste, and which ought not to be 
permitted to enter any home where there is any love or 
respect for beauty. 

Works of art should be introduced into the child’s life 
incidentally rather than directly; not only because in this 
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way will the sense of beauty develop most naturally, but 
also because if we wish the appeal of beauty to be felt we 
must for the child avoid connecting it directly with any 
task, especially with any task beyond the child’s real 
grasp. Many a noble poem has been permanently ruined 
for the individual by having been made the subject of a 
wearisome school exercise. The illustrations of history 
should be brought in as a refreshment of the task, a reward 
) of the labor. The paintings or the buildings which the 
child has come to know through seeing them on the school 
| walls, though at the time he may not fully realize his in- 
terest in them, will permanently affect his life; and, if 
\| their use in the school has been of the right kind, they will 
in after life always be thought of with pleasure, and when 
seen again will appear as familiar and loved friends. 
Another and doubtless the most obvious aid to a de- 
velopment of interest in the fine arts is the teaching of 
drawing. Fortunately, this is coming more and more to be 
regarded as an important element in education, but it is 
still far from being accorded the recognition it really de- 
serves. It is the essential means of properly developing 
the faculty of observation, the faculty of sight. It must be 
clearly borne in mind, however, that drawing is not fine 
art any more than writing is literature. It is the means of 
conveying, definitely and precisely, such ideas as are ex- 
pressible in terms of form and color; just as writing or 
speaking is the means of conveying ideas expressible in 
terms of language. The aim of the teaching of drawing in 
the schools should be that of accurate representation of 
visual facts. And it would be well if drawing were more 
frequently used as an aid in the teaching of science and of 
history. While the aim of drawing in the schools should be 
representation, the teacher should see to it that the objects 
the children are asked to draw are things which each child 
is interested in and which are beautiful, and this beauty 
should be constantly pointed out to the pupils. As drawing 
encourages accuracy of observation, it will tend to develop 
the appreciation of beauty; for, as Ruskin has said, “It is 
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only by the habit of representing faithfully all things, that 
we can truly learn what is beautiful and what is not.” It 
is greatly to be regretted that while drawing is often well 
taught in the primary and grammar schools, it is neglected 
in the high schools just at the time when its practice would 
be of the highest value. 

There is another matter apparently unconnected with 
fine art, and which might be regarded in this connection as 
trivial, which nevertheless I am impelled to emphasize as 
of prime importance, and this is the development of a sense 
of order. “Order is heaven’s first law.” It lies at the 
foundation of beauty. Indeed, beauty might perhaps be 
defined as the highest expression of order. It must be con- 
fessed, I fear, that we are in some respects a slovenly 
people. We insist upon cleanliness, but do not appear to 
be in the least disturbed by the litter of our disorderly 
roadsides. Everywhere in our suburbs scattered papers — 
a series of untidy white spots — disturb the ordered beauty 
of our parks and hedgerows, and the staring ash-heap with 
its tattered rags and rusted tomato-cans is not unknown 
even along the banks of our rivers. The nuisance of lit- 
tered paper the influence of the teachers can do much 
to abate; and if they to any extent accomplish this by en- 
couraging the feeling that it is an offence against beauty, 
they will be helping the child as well as improving the 
neighborhood. 

All that I have thus far suggested — the appeal to the 
love of flowers and of gardens, the appeal to the child 
through his childish interests, the cultivation of associa- 
tions with beautiful things, the display on the walls of the 
schoolroom of photographs, the use of illustrations in con- 
nection with the teaching of history, the teaching of draw- 
ing and its use in connection with other studies, the culti- 
vation of a sense of order — all these things apply to all 
the grades of school life in their degree. It is not until we 
reach the high school that, except for an occasional visit 
perhaps, during the later years of the grammar school, the 
use of the museums of fine art can have any place. Even 
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in the high school the use of the museums ought, I believe, 
to be chiefly incidental to the study of history. The his- 
tory-teaching ought now to include some study in a sys- 
tematic way of the art of different epochs, singling out the 
finer epochs and concentrating attention on a few of the 
most beautiful objects. A few things carefully selected and 
seen well will be of more value than an attempt to see 
many, which will be likely only to burden and weary the 
mind. Nor do I think that set visits to the museums ought 
to be very frequent. They ought to come rather as a rare 
treat than as a constant experience. On the other hand, 
the children should be encouraged to go when they feel like 
doing so to enjoy such things as may have appealed to 
them. Such visits, however, are not likely to be more than 
occasional. In insisting that this contact with the beauti- 
ful objects of our art museums should be incidental, I do so 
because I feel that in this way the appeal will be most vital. 
While the object apparently in view may be the study of 
history, the sympathetic teacher will know how to point 
out the beauty, by imparting to the child something of her 
own enthusiasm. 

As the young people begin to evince a distinct artistic 
interest, a desire to know more, much can be gained by 
some fuller consideration of the works of art as such — 
always with the aim to point out the elements of beauty, 
and to help the pupil to open his eyes to the similar beau- 
ties in the world about him. Such instruction as this must, 
however, be based on clear insight and sympathetic analy- 
sis, and must be in the hands of teachers thoroughly 
trained in the knowledge of the fine arts. 

While, then, I believe that in the later years of school life 
some direct use of the museums by the schools is earnestly 
to be desired, I yet think that the chief use of the museums 
will be directly for the teachers, indirectly for the scholars. 
How much the pupils can with advantage make direct use 
of the museums will depend more upon the quality and 
capacity of each teacher, who must in the end judge what 
use can be made of resources ready at hand. 
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In making these suggestions it is clear that we are mak- 
ing great demands on the already overworked teachers; 
and as I hinted in the beginning, I doubt whether such sug- 
gestions would ever have been made had the impulse not 
come in the first place from the teachers themselves. The 
task is an important one, and one of immense possibilities 
and promise, if the opportunity can be rightly used. In our 
new interest in art we have been too apt to consider only 
the flower; we demand all at once the completed result, 
the great work of art. We have been impatient of the 
needed means, the slow growth, the painstaking endeavor, 
by which alone the flower can be produced. I have en- 
deavored herein to point out some of the ways in which, as 
it seems to me, we may till the soil, plant the seed so that 
the tree may grow, from which in the end the flower and 
the fruit may spring forth. If this is necessarily slow work, 
arduous and often discouraging work, there is nevertheless 
this of compensation. In endeavoring to prepare for this 
task the teachér will find delight in the enlargement of his 
own powers of appreciation; in the keener sense of beauty 
and the greater capacity for enjoyment which will surely 
result from the sympathetic study of the fine arts. Only 
through such study can a teacher hope to do much to help 
the children; only through his own vital appreciation of 
beauty can he hope to awaken the sense of beauty in the 
child. 

As we are touched with the color of great painting, our 
eyes will open to new color in all the things about us. Not 
only the flaming sunset and the blaze of autumnal glory 
will appeal to us; but the softer harmonies of field and hill, 
the reflections in the leaves, the tender lights and shadows 
on the snow, the myriad delicate tints in common objects 
will be full of beauty and of meaning as never before. As 
we learn to feel the poise and swing, the stately lines and 
ordered masses, of great sculpture we shall look with new 
delight on the movements of men at work in the streets, 
the mighty horses drawing great burdens to the ware- 
houses. As more and more we feel these beauties, more 
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and more we shall demand the same beauty in the things 
we use, and more and more of us will be impelled to create 
beauty for ourselves and others — not only in pictures and 
statues and palaces, but in the common things of every-day 
life: the dishes on our tables, the vases we use for flowers, 
the fences and gates that bound our enclosures, our furni- 
ture, our houses. More and more we shall see that this 
beauty in the work of our hands is to be had only through 
simple and sincere adaptation of means to ends, through 
ordered arrangement, through subtle harmonies of form 
not copied from nature but built on nature’s laws. 

As our analysis of great works in painting, sculpture, or 
architecture enables us to grasp to some extent the funda- 
mental laws on which they are based, we shall see more 
clearly that these laws are the laws of nature’s harmony; 
and nature’s beauty will open to us in new ways and lead 
to new creative effort. If our whole community or any 
large part of it could be thus affected, if the workers could 
feel that their joy was shared by their fellows, we should 
begin to get the atmosphere in which flourishes great art, 
and we might hope with Emerson that the time is at hand 
“when the sluggard intellect of this continent will look 
from under its iron lids and fill the postponed expectation 
of the world with something better than the exertions of 
mechanical skill.” 


